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TO OUR FRIENDS! 
A Liberal Offer. 

Any subscriber who will send, in addition to the amount of his own 
subscription, the money for NEW SUBSCRIBERS for 1880, on 
or before February 15,1880, will receive asa PREMIUM one copy of 

Hailmann’s “Four Lectures on Early Child-Culture” 
(flexible cloth binding, tinted paper) for each such new subscription. 


The Blind Leading the Blind. 


BY ELEANOR BEEBE. 





When you returned from the first real absence, do you remem- 
ber the strangeness in home faces and home things? For an instant 
you saw “the old arm-chair,’’ “Grandfather’s clock,” your “ain 
fire-side” in a new light, and you could do what had been impossi- 
ble before, criticise these first impressions of childhood, these parts 
of yourself, as you would the belongings of a stranger. 

It is good in a wider sense to put away this accustomedness to 
the conditions of our lives; only thus can we see, if they assist our 
: growth, only thus can we become sure that conformity is not de- 
formity. 

We are giving keener scrutiny of late to our educational 
methods. We question if our mental tools get as thoroughly tem- 
pered and sharpened as they ought to be. There is a great satisfac- 
tion, in noting this dissatisfaction, but we need a nobler discontent. 
This reforming interest has to do with what we call the intellect, but 
habit has more effectually blinded us to our ways of dealing with 
that for which the intellect is but an inner body. Exclusive training 
of the intellect produces but. an ant-life of planning, storing and 

‘digging; we do consider her ways too literally, and are not wise. 
Read the faces of “our leading citizens”: you can spell energy, 
shrewdness, cold keen positiveness and determined egotism. We 
admire the hard sense of these our “able men.” But there is a pov- 

_ @rty here, too suggestive of the possibility of soulless minds. We 
complain of the prevalence of dishonesty, immorality, intemperance ; 

we mourn that we dare not appeal to conscience, or a fine sense 

of honor, for the world’s question is not “is it right?” but “will it 
pay?,””"— and we are in despair at this wide spread moral rickets. 

Our alteratives do not go deep enough. A disease of the frame- 

work needs something more than liniments. Study the work of char- 

ee eming done in schools and homes. The greatest weakness 
1s here. 

I visited lately some of the grammar schools. They were taught 
by girls, too young, but bright faced and energetic, doing their best 
according to their light. They took great care of the children’s 

lling, pronunciation, arithmetic work, and class manner. But 
was a cold watchfulness and an imperativeness to meet an 
antagonistic feeling evident in the pupils, that was not pleasant to 
se. One pupil, surprised at an order given, reminded the teacher 





of something she had said before, but was interrupted by a stamp 
of her foot. Afterward Willie’s mamma, who had accompanied me, 
said: “I think you have a nice teacher, Willie.” The impression 
made on his moral nature was summed up in this answer: “Huh! 
she made believe be kinder’n she is.” 

Our schools produce a lop-sided growth. There is too much 
development of the memory and calculating powers in proportion 
to the strenghtening of the sense of honor and justice and power 
of aspiration. The germs of these higher powers are there, and it 
is wonderful how their vitality keeps through adverse circumstance ; 
but there is little room for them in school, and their state is that 
of arrested development. 

The sole aim of the Sunday-school is the developing of the 
moral nature, but the good results do not seem proportional to the 
effort. The work is unsuited to the child-mind, causing weariness 
and dislike. But ingenious arrangements of prizes and rewards sup- 
ply the interest which the subjects cannot give. They “say” the 
the catechism and Bible “verses,” and “say” is the right word; it 
expresses the whole. I know, for I once tried to teach the catechism 
to a class of boys. Little ones of kindergarten age must repeat a 
“verse” too. Of course, comprehension is not expected, but the task 
is imposed with a vague feeling that in some way it will do them 
good. Their efforts to put some meaning into the dead words, pro- 
duce ludicrous renderings. Out of the mouth of one babe the sent- 
ence “It is I, be not afraid,” came as “Hit ’im in the eye, be not 
afraid.” And this song, whose figure and feeling it needs a mature 
mind to appreciate: ‘“We’ll stand the storm, it won’t be long: we'll 
anchor by and by,” was sung for months by an energetic boy as 
“We'll yank ’er by and by.” We laugh at these childish interpreta- 
tions, but the funniness has a very serious inside. In the kindergarten 
one morning, six-year-old Kittie broke out with the story of the “fiery 
furnace” heated seven times hot. She blundered and another child 
glibly took up the recital. Kittie was fascinated with the horrible in 
it, and it weighed on her heart for days. She said her Sunday- 
school teacher told it to her. Again, she became a victim to the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and: warned her companions that 
a like fate might be theirs, “if they were so wicked.” Was this Sun- 
day-school work moral or immoral ? 

The trouble is, any one willing to do Sunday-school work is eag- 
erly accepted. But willingness and fitness are no more reciprocal 
terms here than in engineering or doctoring. and the material to be 
worked is too precious to be stamped by ignorant and clumsy hands. 

It is beautiful to see the love of humanity and sense of duty 
which prompt this work, and the patience and self-sacrifice often 
necessary to carry it on. The meaning is noble, though its expres- 
sion is defective. Let us hasten the time when this power for good 
shall be no longer wasted, when Sunday-school teachers must first 
study the principles on which the kindergarten is based. 

Still the wisest Sunday-school work is a training in theories only, 
and before and with this must be moral development in action, for 
Habit is king. How easily we soar in theory above error, but in 
practice how we flutter and flop on the ground. In the stress of the 
moment we do not repeat “a soft answer turneth away wrath,” 
“charity thinketh no evil.” We retaliate with a sharper answer and 
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speak with suspicion of our neighbor. We know these beautiful pre- 
cepts well by head; very imperfectly by heart. 

Children get little moral cherishing now except in the home, 
and home must always be the center of it. But here again is much 
starving. Apprenticeship begins only with proprietorship, and 
ignorance will give bad results in spite of love. But suggest to the 
average young woman the probability of motherhood and necessity 
of training therefor, and she will receive it coldly and doubtfully, as 
if you had been guilty of an indelicacy ; and if you dare hint like 
facts to the young man, you will find the subject “a thing for laugh- 
ter, sneers, and jeers.” Yet parenthood comes to the majority, and 
none of our young men and maidens know that they will be exempt. 

Into the homes of these raw recruits come the little ones, and 
they are welcomed with such love and pride, that fears for their 
future seem out of place. But the novelty wears off, and business 
“ and society are over-absorbing. The love that should have grown 
wise and watchful, a living spring for the roots of their higher 
natures, becomes the shallow affection that enjoys them as toys and 
endures them as cares. One sees daily such homes, in which there 
is no real living of noble intent. And it is the children of these 
homes who are sensitive to the evil influences thick about them. 
They keep full the“ranks ef the openly false, the covertly corrupt, 
and the negatively moral, who, calloused by a selfishness so thick 
that they are unconscious of it, cannot be stirred to generous inter- 
— and so life is paltry, and the raising of the average goes on too 

owly. 

We have much religious Christianity, but is not the great need 
of the time more moral Christianity ? 


The Free Kindergartens of San Francisco. 








(This report is condensed from a San Francisco paper. ) 


Among the numerous departments of labor mapped out by the 
Young Women’s Christian Association is that of a kindergarten, 
which has been:in operation for about three months, with results 
that are beneficial beyond all estimate, and greatly exceeding their 
most sanguine expectations. Little waifs are gathered in from slums 
and dens of squalor, where they have never known anything 
of cleanliness or virtue. In spacious, tidy, sunny, and neatly orna- 
mented rooms they learn the elements of Christianity, and are sup- 

_plied with clean and suitable clothing after receiving a refreshing and 
( purifying bash. The school is situated at No. 56 First street, and is 
furnished to the Association by the Pacific Presbyterian Union. 
| There has been an average attendance of nearly thirty children, 
ranging from two and a half to six years of age. Besides the regu- 
| lar teacher, Mrs. Phillips, there is a committee of ladies appointed 
' by the Association, whose duty it is to visit the school and have a 
\. care for its interests. 

Another kindergarten was established about the same time, by a 
number of Presbyterian ladies belonging to Calvary Church. The 
leading spirit in this movement is Mrs. S. N. Cooper. The school- 
rooms are on Jackson street, near Front, and-the same as those oc- 
cupied by the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society. This school is also do- 

_ing noble work, having an attendance of from twenty-five to thirty 
scholars. The teacher, Mrs. Reed, is very conscientious in her 
work, and devotes her best energies to the advancement of her in- 
fant charges. She is ably assisted by the young ladies of Mrs. Coo- 
per’s Bible class. 

A third, and the most pretentious kindergarten in the city, is 
that of the Public Kindergarten Society—an organisation established 
about fifteen months ago. The officers are: S. Heydenfeldt, Presi- 
dent ; S. Nicklesburg, Vice-President; J. O. Hirschfelder, Secretary ; 
Julius Jacobs, Treasurer. The Directors are: Rev. Horatio Steb- 
bins, J. Swift, T. Schuenemann-Pott, Mr. Roeding, Mrs. Gottig and 
Miss Emma Marwedel. This school is situated on Silver street near 
Third, and is a marvel of systematic discipline. Forty bright, inter- 


esting and intelligent little mites, hardly big enough to walk, present 
an edifying spectacle, as they sit on low benches with a long table 
before them. A description of their proceedings will suffice to show 
how the other two kindergartens are conducted, the only difference 
being that the plan here pursued, is more thorough and comprehen- 





sive than at either of the others, it being Froebel’s system, as near 
perfection as knowledge, experience, and industry can make it. A 
call reporter, in a recent visit, discovered the teacher, Miss Kate 
Smith, seated at a piano, upon which she played a lively prelude to 
a nursery song. At the proper time the treble notes of forty little 
songsters burst forth in pleasmg harmony. The ideas contained in 
the song are impressed upon their minds by appropriate gestures 
and postures, which are assumed by the little ones as they sing. 
They are allowed to select their own carols. Other amusements and 
occupations are introduced, in all of which the chief aim is in- 
struction ; and so admirable does the plan succeed that knowledge 
is imbibed without a conscious effort, or any apparent application 
of the mind tending to irksomeness; on the contrary, every action 
is characterized by manifegmtions of absolute pleasure. 

Children are naturally observing, but the perceptive faculties of 
these little ones are indeed wonderful, and are combined with an al- 
most equal power of intelligible description. Considering their ori- 
gin, surroundings, and mental condition when they first entered the 
kindergarten, the improvement which has taken place in them, is 
well nigh incredible. From the most abject filth and degradation, 
physical, mental, and moral, they have been transformed into para- 
gons of cleanliness and order. Little lives which would otherwise 
have been dreary blanks, or black with iniquity and sorrow, are 
made bright and happy. Many remain long after school is dis- 
missed, satisfied if only in the presence of their teacher, and over- 
joyed if allowed to perform some simple and childish office for her. 
A greater contrast could not be found than that of their conduct 
and treatment here and at home. One is characterized by love and 
purity, the other by filth and contention. Cold or rain neither 
cools nor dampens their ardor. Nothing short of sickness, or the 
stern rule of a parent, can prevent their prompt attendance. Once 
in the warm school, they know they will be happy. As an illustra- 
tion of the trasformation which takes place in the character of a 
child, the following case is to the point. 

A little street Arab between four and five years old, was picked 
up, washed, clothed, and piaced in the kindergarten. Robust, head- 
strong, and stubborn to the last degree, he appeared absolutely un- 
governable. He was a petty tyrant, and made the other children 
“stand around” in a lively manner. His teacher he would not obey 
except as his inclination prompted. He was thoughtless, cruel, and 
mischievous ; his conversation was shockingly vulgar and profane ; 
his vocabulary was replete with slang. In less than six months one 
of the most tractable, sweet-tempered, and benevolent children in 
the school was evolved from this little arch-sinner. On the occasion 
of his intant sister’s death, he went away, no one knew where, and 
returned with his apron full of flowers, which he strewed over the 
breast and by the sides of the corpse, and sat down beside it, 
weeping as though the little heart would break. Meanwhile, his 
parents were both insensible to all about them—one from dnnk, and 
the other from sickness. His teacher was the only one to whisper 
a word of encouragement and wean him to forgetfulness of his grief. 

The system of rewards and punishments is unknown in this 
school. Children comply with every wish from pure love of their 
teacher, whom they find unbounded pleasure in implicitly obeying. 
Their regard for her amounts almost to adoration. Childish gifts are 
showered upon her. She is in constant receipt of apples, oranges, 
sweetmeats, and mottoes with inscriptions of endearment. Not un- 
frequently a bright-eyed and rosy-cheeked rascal will rise in his seat 
and shout at the top of his voice, “I love you, Miss Kate.” ‘The 
exclamation is re-echoed through the room, and is only arrested by 
a request for silence from the teacher, whose hands and clothing 
are grasped in dimpled fists as she wends her way among them, 
hearing stage whispers of affection on all sides, Each receives a 
kind word and friendly smile as she tears herself from his or her 
clutches. ; 

One little “shaver” broke loose during a lull in the proceedings 
the other day, and bawled out, “Oo very bootiful, Miss Kate. I’m 
p’oud of ’oo.” They are taught man:al dexterity, ease and grace 
of motion, habits of observation, gentleness, consideration and love 
for each other, neatness, cleanliness, order, politeness, and industry. 





More, if as much, cannot be said of many primary scholars. The 
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( young ladies of the High School Normal Cless are sent to this 
school -one or two daily. Here they learn the elements of kinder- 
\ gartening and assist in teaching, which is supplemental to a course 
“of lectures on the subject delivered by Miss Smith before the Nor- 
mal Class. Everything about the school-rooms is kept clean and in 
order. The walls are covered with pictures and mottoes of nearly 
every description, including steel and wood engravings, chromos, 
etchings, sketches in pencil, ink, water and oil colors. The sub- 
jects are as varied as the style of production, and include everything 
—from a baby in a cradle to a lionina jungle, froma leaf toa forest, 
mountain, ocean, and all that is supposed to have ever been in them, 
whether flowers, fruits, birds, insects, reptiles, or other animals. The 
profusion of form and color is multiplied by festoons and otherwise 
artistically-arranged figures, manufactured from colored paper, straw 
and wool, braided, linked, twisted, curled, and folded in every con- 
ceivable shape by the deft fingers of these industrious Liliputians. 
The play-room is an important adjunct and factor in interesting, 
amusing, and developing the “young idea.” Here nursery rhymes, 
modified and often altogether remodelled by the teacher, are sung 
and played. Frequently both song and music are the original pro- 
duction of the teacher, who strives to present a moral or other 
valuable lessons in the most vivid light—an object not always at- 
tained by the ordinary nursery ballad. The method of procedure 
is very like that of children playiig “Little Sally Walker,” etc., but 
instead of “Crying and weeping or a young man”—which, by the 
way, is a sentiment repugnant to Miss Smith’s code, and is conse- 
quently tabooed—they use their hands and feet in health-promoting 
gymnastics and marching. Such plays as “The Farmer,” “Cock 
Robin”, and “Hen and Chickens,” are produced. 
To a looker-on the actions and expressions of the plays often 
appear extremely droll, but so intent and earnest are the children in 
their personations, that they never think of laughing at each other's 
attempts, however crude. The rooster will clap his wings and crow 
for all he is worth, the hen will call her brood under her wings, and 
the chicks will huddle close beside their mother in the most approved 
manner, and all to the unbounded satisfaction and delight of every 
participant. When The Farmer” is played, emphasis is given to 
the descriptive words and phrases by appropriate gestures indicative 


of seed-sowing, harrowing, reaping, binding, threshing, milling, bak- | through the perfection of the earlier. 1 
be as an infant, and the child as a child, he will become what he 


should be as a boy, just as naturally as new shoots spring from the 
healthy plant. The expense of the introduction of kindergartening 
would not be a consideration beside the incalculable benefits derived 
from its thorough use in judicious and experienced hands. 


ing, and eating. The singing is rendered with much sweetness and 
in good time. New songs are learned at the first or second hear- 
ing, and the absorbing attention given to the rendering of a new 
air by the teacher, is extraordinary in children so young. 

Lecturing, as a means of communicating knowledge, is admit- 
ted to be one of the best. At the kindergarten it is given its broad- 
est latitude, and has proved one of the most absorbing and benefi- 
cial agencies toward developing the dawning intellect of childhood. 
Stories are always in demand, and are listened to with breathless at- 
tention by an audience swayed from smiles to tears, or from frowns 
at wrong-doing to exclamations of delight at a happy issue out of] ¢ 
trouble, as the lights and shades are thrown upon the picture by the] 
eloquent utterances of the narrator, who not only soars through the 
brightest realms of fancy, culling every ftower of beauty, but also 
turns to history, philosophy, astronomy, zoology, botany, belles-let- 


scribed, but finances are also too low to warrant the additional ex- 
pense of employing another teacher, thus doubling the facilities 
of the school. Parents have offered to pay a tuition fee for the 
privilege of sending their children to the kindergarten, but such 
overtures have been invariably declined as antagonistic to the spirit 
of the organization, which is designed to “confer the benefit of kin- 
dergarten education upon children of the poor, to rescue them from 
the vicious examples of neglect, and thus develop in them the ele- 
ments of skill, that they may become useful and honorable members 
of society.” 

Mrs. R. Johnson, who was bequeathed a large sum of money by 
the late Michael Reese, for charitable distribution, gave to this worthy 
institution $500 a few days ago. There were recently two teachers 
from an Indian reservation in this city, whose special object was an 
inquiry into kindergartening. After several days passed in taking 
notes, they departed well satisfied with their observation and with the 
purpose of introducing the system among the aborigines. Four 
missionaries, bound for Japan and the Sandwich Islands, have also 
visited the school. They, too, picked up the rudiments, and have 
gone forth to kindergarten the rising generation of heathens. Be- 


sides scores of persons interested in educational matters, this kinder 
garten is frequently visited by persons desirous of ascertaining for 
themselves the nature of its workings. 
a new one, being less than twenty-five years in use, and even during 
this time it has been much neglected, through lack of knowledge 
of its operation and effect. 


The system is comparatively 


The late board of education gave it considerable attention, and 


the Secretary, in his report, now in the printer’s hands, speaks in 
glowing terms of the multitudinous benefits derived from its use in 
this city. Those who have inquired into it and observed its working 
upon the budding intellect, advocate its adoption as a branch of the 
public school system: and this would appear to be its proper place 
from the fact that it would lessen the labors of primary grade teach- 
ers, through scholars having learned the necessity of order and at- 
tention—traits which are acquired to the extent of becoming habits— 
prior to their entry into graded classes. 
of kindergartening, held that each age has a completeness of its 
own, and that the perfection of the latter stage can be attained only 


Froebel, the founder 


If the infant is what he should 





— Tue school labors for the subject of instruction, the kiuder- 


garten for the child. Yet the gifts and occupations are constructed 
with such complete reference to the wants of the child, that their 
judicious use in the school must tend to convert the school more and 
more to the principles of the kindergarten. 


Indeed, this will be the 
asier, since for generations, earnest teachers have been laboring to 
mancipate the school from the tyranny of the subjects of instruction, 





— IN noticing the Chritmas exercises at the kindergarten of 


Miss Dodd, a pupil of Miss Blow, the Cincinnati Commercial adds 


tres, and the arts and sciences generally, for subject-matter where- | editorially : 


with to fill the ravenous maws, which gape like those of newly- 
hatched black-birds in a nest, and swallow everything. Their appe- 
tites are insatiable in this direction, and that they “inwardly digest” | p 
the matter there is little room for doubt. Not only the children, but 
visitors have been greatly pleased with the stories, most of which | v 
are original. 
French, and English. In compliance with the urgent request of| « 


mothers and other friends, Miss Smith has transferred a num-| have given way to this sensible and effective training. 


ber of the best narratives to manuscript, and will shortly publish | * 
them in book form, She also intends adding a collection of the 
odd observations so frequently made by her baby pupils. The volume | ti 
will also contain a selection of her most popular carols. d 

School hours are from nine o’clock in the morning till noon, 
and from one o’clock till 2 p. m. During the year, 165 applications 


here. 


A few are adaptations from other authors—German, | but drawing into outward growth the inner life. 


One point in kindergarten training we wish to especially note 
It is developing, drawing out, evolving the best individual 
ossibilities of each child ; not drilling through a mechanical routine. 


The true kindergartener influences each nature as the sunshine does 


egetation—not making the pine into a palm, or a rose into a violet, 
The old time 


speaking pieces” and amateur oratoricals of the primary schoo 
* * * 


* * In our public schools we too often find teachers who, 


with fair technical education, yet lack all that finer and higher cul- 


vation which is the perequisite of all formative power. The kin- 
ergartener must, necessarily, have all this refined culture and assimi- 


lated power, and the fact that our kindergartens in America are ex- 
clusively in the hands of ladies of superior accomplishments and 


for admission kave been received, but only 48 are upon the roll. | cultured grace is the surest proof of the important place they are 
Space is not only circum- 





d 


This is all the school can accommodate. 


estined to take in the National system of education. 
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BLACKBERRIES. 


Ripe dewy blackberries, trying to hide 

Under your thorns so keen, 

Eyes that we know, your treasures have spied 
Over meadows green. 

And it’s one, two, three, four ; 

Heap them up, and look for more; 

This the song we love to sing, 

When we go a-berrying. 














Bright little birds, you are watching us so; 
Plenty there is for all; 

Early this morn came picking, you know, 
You and your birdies small. 

And it’s five, six, seven, eight; 

Pails are full, it’s growing late; 

This the song &c. 


— Miss: Peasopy writes (December 2oth), too late for inser- 
tion in the December number. “We are obliged to put off our 
meeting of the A. F. U. indefinitely, for neither Dr. Barnard nor 
Mr. Newton are well enough to undertake the presiding, and I have 
not been so well and cannot undertake it alone.” 


— ALL who wish to become members of the western kinder- 
garten association (see Report of first meeting on page 6), are re- 
quested to send their names to the editor. At the same time, they 
are requested to state their preference concerning the place of meet- 
ing. Detroit and Chicago were proposed at the preliminary meet- 
ing in December. 


— Nursery. 
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— WE invite attention to the “Correspondence” on page 5. 
It is unusually rich in suggestive thoughts. 





/ — Ar the executive session of the State Teachers’ Association 
of Wisconsin, held at Madison during the holidays, Prof. W. H. 
Richardson of Milwaukee, Prest. Albee of the Oshkosh Normal 
School, and Miss. S. A. Stewart of the Milwaukee Normal School 
presented an extensive report on “Kindergarten Culture,” discussing 
particularly the feasibility of introducing it in the primary schools 
of the state. Its need and feasibility were so clearly demonstrated, 
that the association adopted without a dissenting voice the commtt- 
tee’s recommendation: THAT AN IDEAL KINDERGARTEN SHOULD BE 
ESTABLISHED IN CONNECTION WITH EACH OF THE NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
so that every teacher graduating from the Normal Schools may 
come away familiar “with the philosophy and practical workings 
of the kindergarten.” ; : 
The committee say at the close of their report : “In conclusion 
the committee think that Wisconsin is peculiarly fitted to institute 
the new education. She admits children to her schools at four years 
of age; her teachers are alive to progress, as shown by Wisconsin’s 
part in educational exhibits ; her people swarming in from all natiens, 
in a new adjustment of their lives to their environments, are throw- 
ing off the creed of forms and reaching out for principles leading to 
a higher humanity. Here, indeed, the svil is ready to germinate the 
seeds of this new education. The cost of establishing a kinder- 





garten in each of the normal schools would be nothing compared to 
the benefits which the schools of the state would reap from such an 
investment. Initiatory steps must be taken soon to improve the 
character of our primary schools, if Wisconsin is to continue the 
standard bearer of educational progress in the west ” 

From other sources we learn that a decided majority of the 
Normal Board of Regents will vote to accept the recommendation 
of the Teachers’ Association, and will establish without delay an 
ideal kindergarten in, at least one of the Normal Schools. Probably 
the matter wi!l be fully decided, before this reaches the eyes of our 
readers. 

Thus, the ice is broken, and soon—thanks to glorious Wiscon- 
sin! — the stream of progress will flow through our broad land. un- 
tramelled and freighted with precious gifts of “light, love, and life,” 
sweeping before it that stolid wintery self-content which character- 
izess so much of our school-work, and which has ever proved the 
greatest hinderance of progress. 





— CONCERNING the ultimate success of the movement to estab- 
lish kindergartens in the Normal schools of Wisconsin, everything 
depends upon the professional character of the kindergarteners se- 
lected for the positions to be created. Let us hope that the wisdom 
which has seemed to preside over the development of the cause in 
Wisconsin thus for, will not fail in the most important particular. 


— 





— THE SCHOOL as it is, cannot be connected organically with 
the kindergarten, any more than an artificial limb can be connected 
organically with the living body. All propositions we have heard, 
are merely compromises between life and death, between good and 
evil. Educators must agree that all education—from the cradle to 
manhood and womanhood—mus:t follow the same principles of life, 
and then the organic connection will make itself most gloriously, 
instead of being bunglingly manufactured by us. The very gifts of 
Froebel prove that he wanted to build beyond the kindergarten. 
Look at the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th gifts and their possibilities: they will 
be most useful far up into the school. His occupations need not to 
be abandoned—even at maturity. 





— One of the most difficult arts of the kindergartener is the 
telling of stories; and it is, perhaps, equally difficult to give detailed 
directions concerning the practice of this art. Yet there are a few 
plain requirements that should never be overlooked. In the first 
place, the story must in plot and form be simple; the events and 
words must be few and marked and within the’ child’s comprehen- 
sion. Difficult construction of sentences, long words, watery senti- 
mentalities, and confusing moralizings must be omitted.—Again, the 
plot must be true, i. e., the events must be possible and must have 
some logical connection, however slender. All that is hideous and 
vicious must be kept out of the story. Cruel or wanton punish- 
ments or accidents, ludicrous situations must be avoided: they dead- 
en or pervert the moral sense of the hearer. The story must take 
the child into an ideal world of truth and beauty and goodness, 
where it can always rest from unpleasant experiences, and gather 
strength for the struggle with the opposites in life. Here it must 
learn to love truth and beauty and goodness, so that when the oppo- 
sites come in life they may find no points of attraction in the child’s 
soul. Also, the stories must be such, that the child can easily imi- 
tate them by drawing on its slender stock of experience and enliven- 
ing it with its ideals of whatever 1s “nice”. 





— Iw an article, published in the National Journal of Educa- 
tion, on ihe “Kindergarten Cause in Philadelphia,” the work of Mrs. 
Van Kirk, so highly esteemed by Miss Peabody, is entirely ignored. 


>> 





— TuE same article brings the cheering news, that Miss Bur- 
ritt has asked the Board of Education of Philadelphia for a room 
in which it is proposed to establish a free kindergarten in connection 
with the public schools of that city. 





— An Association for the Establishment of Free Kindergartens 
has been organized at Cincinnati under the presidency of Mrs. Judge 
Taft. The names of the members of this association indicate a de- 
termination to succeed, as only Cincinnati can, when she—wants to. 
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Correspondence. 


Mrs. A. H. Putnam writes: “If I understand Froebel rightly, 
what the child does in the kindergarten, is of value only as a means 
of building up experiences which he takes home and tests with other 
play-things, —the stone, bit of string, marble, or whatever falls into 
his hands— these are just as much the tools for making out his own 
ideas, as Froebels play-things are. It seems to me the gifts are used 
so narrowly — their use is so constrained—and their analogy so 
neglected! I feel this keenly for I know that my first kindergarten- 
ing was of this mischievous sort—I gave “directions” enough to over- 
lay and keep well down any germs of fertile resource which might 
have developed. Not that I didn’t allow time for free playing—but 
J did too much—the children leaned on me—and waited for me to 
lead them. 

“J very much doubt if there can be really satisfactory. work 
done until the kindergarteners themselves have learned to take broad 
and deep views of life. This matter ef education is so vital, and 
here, at the beginning, we have all the threads, as it were, in our 
hand; a twist or snarl now makes far more trouble than later, when 
the children have the power to resist. Do you think the time will 
come when a realizing sense of the importance of psychology will 
dawn on the minds of those who are engaged in normal schools? 
I think a teacher has as much need of the power of a correct diag- 
nosis of his pupils mind as a physician has for the body’s ailments. 

“One more thing I’d like you to say—and that is that children 
do ouf-grow the kindergarten age—and that people must not expect 
to do with children of six and seven years, what Froebel tells them 
to do for the child of three. There have been grave mistakes made 
in this thing here, which have hurt our cause. The time of pupilage 
comes just as surely as the child lives—and I believe he needs a mas- 
ter—not in the old fashioned- way—I hope you know me better than 
that—but the mistake of deferring the help necessary to the dawning 
of the reasoning age is as great as to encourage it too early.” 





— Miss M. H. Ross writes from Columbus, in a letter advising 
» the western kindergarten association to organize as an auxiliary 
of the A, F. U.: “I advise this for several reasons. I feel that there 
is a gulf seemingly “fixed” between kindergarteners. This certainly 
ought not to be, and everything should be done to bridge the gulf, 
to bring us together in heart and work. I have regretted more 
deeply than anything else the “painful separation,” the spirit of petty 
jealousy and envy, of unkind criticism that is so often manifested by 
kindergarteners, east and west. Our power for good in the educa- 
tional world can not be felt so long as this spirit exists. Kindergarten- 
ers more than all others, need to be like-minded, charitable, and forgiv- 
ing; and I feel sure that all true apostles of Froebel and followers 
of the great teacher, will not allow themselves to be influenced by 
any Other spirit than that which delights in success, in true victory, 
no matter by whom it is won, so the grand, good, and noble work is 
accomplished.” 

__ [We heartily endorse these words of Miss Ross, and the more, 
since we have learned to know her as a kindergartener remarkably 
ready to practice towards others the charity and forgiveness for which 
she pleads, as one who is as grateful for sincere criticism of her own 
work, as she is slow to criticise harshly that of others. On the other 
hand, it seems to us that she sees too darkly. In our experience with 
kindergarteners, we have failed to discover the “ffxed gulf” of which 
she speaks. There may be, indeed there are, a few who hold 
themselves aloof from the rest in sullen self-conceit ; but the number 
of these is quite small and is steadily decreasing, is being steadily ab- 
sorbed by the growing, vigorous life about them. Indeed, we ven- 
ture to say that the day is not far, when other seeming “gulfs” that 
appear to separate the kindergarten as such from the home and the 
school, will be filled up by the good will and earnestness of all con- 
cerned. Our age is not friendly to monopolies and privileges ; and 
wherever these monsters of’ past civilizations raise their heads, the 
spirit of our time—which is the spirit of love and justice—will teach 
them compliance or remand them to their saurian brethren of the 
Jurassic period.—Ep.] 





— In another letter Miss Ross writes: “I expect to establish 
ten charity kindergartens in this city during the month of January 
next. We expect ten of the principal churches, each, to support a 
kindergarten in the following way: By furnishing the free rental 
of a room and contributing the requisite amount of funds to pur- 
chase material. Each lady who has received normal training since 
last October will be assigned a kindergarten of which she will take 
charge for the remainder of the term gratuitously, or rathér she will 
give her services in exchange for the practical experience she gets in 
the management of a kindergarten. I give my superintendence 
of the work gratuitously, dividing my time equally among the ten 
teachers. The number of pupils assigned each teacher is limited to 
twenty. A committee of ladies from each church will be appointed 
to look after the poor and bring into these kindergartens such chil- 
dren as most need their influence. In addition to these, we expect 
to continue our work at the orphan’s home, where there are over 
fifty children. I realize that this plan is open to criticism, has its 
dangers, in short, is not perfect. I realize that it would be vastly 
better, if we had thoroughly trained kindergarteners to engage in 
this work, ladies who have not only completed a full course of nor- 
mal training, but who bring ripe experience to the work. Yet since 
it is impossible to procure the services of such gratuitously, is it not 
our duty to do the next best thing and press normalites into the ser- 
vice under the constant direction of an experienced superintendent, 
after they have had four months of thorough and careful theoretical 
training combined with observation and limited practice in an or- 
phanage? Will not the plan bring hundreds of little waifs into ac- 
ceptable kindergartens, that would not otherwise get there? Is it not 
the best possible discipline for normalites ? 

“In my opinion the reason why kindergartens have in so many 
instances proved decided failures, is because the kindergartener had 
not found her intellectual center of gravity through well-directed 
practical experience, and finding the responsibility so much greater 
than she had anticipated and realizing keenly her incompetence, she 
became disheartened and gave up, though not in time to save her 
from disgrace and Froebel’s plan of education from reproach. 

“Again will not this plan of disseminating charity kindergartens 
have a tendency to educate public sentiment to an appreciation 
of their real worth ? Will it not cause the public to feel the universal 
need of kindergartens, and will not this feeling of universal need 
bring with it universal demand? Will not Froebel’s plan of educa- 
tion occupy a: higher throne, and its crown shine over a wider plain, 
when a demand for it comes from the people ?” 


eS eee 





— THE following is from a correspondent who prefers not to 
be named : 

“T am in favor of public kindergartens, and I hope the time 
will soon come, when they will be engrafted upon the public-school 
system of our land; but there must be hard fighting done first 
Public sentiment must be educated to an acceptance of its real 
worth, Teachers must be trained for the work. Before this is done, 
I do not wish to see the step taken, for it will be certain to prove 
‘reactory’ and in this “‘its last state wili be worse than its first.” We 
cannot meet teachers and harmonize with them on their basis. The 
union between them and us would be that of water and oil, It will 
be safe for us to talk about union, when we shall have succeeded in 
making them see that Froebel’s educational basis 1s different from 
theirs, his direction different, and, finally, the means he uses to effect 
his end different. 

“The question now is, “How can we convince leading educators 
that our basis is different ?”’ I have found teachers’ institutes an ex- 
cellent medium of conviction; not, of course, by odious compari- 
sons of the merits of our system with the defect of theirs, but by 
proving objectively that their system is desultory, fragmentary. and 
incomplete, while ours is an organically connected whole. I never 
fail to attack them on their strong point, namely “object-teaching.” 
It is an easy matter to show them, that the particu/ar object they 
present to the child for analysis, represents particular qualities, while 
the particular object we give the child, represents or illustrates umi- 
versal qualities. The great object is not to offend, but to convince. 
Kindergarteners are inclined to be altogether too impatient and sar- 
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castic, and thereby they lose many towers of strength.” Of course, 
we should never surrender principle to policy, but we can meet our 
opponents (?) graciously. I furthermore believe that the principles 
of the kindergarten should not only underlie and vitalize the primary 
schools, but that there should be a fusion of the one into the other ; 
but I would have the work done by thoroughly trained kindergarten- 
ers, intead of the ordinary primary teacher. The latter, blind to the 
law of logical sequence, would work disastrously.” 


-———>—+ > —-->—~+ -- -———_ -—— 

— Miss Mc InTosu writes from Montreal: 

“‘We do all we can to bring the true kindergarten to the notice 
of the public who seem to be generally slow to take up any new idea 
in education, particularly if it costs them something. I presume, 
they are not exceptional here in this matter. 

“We have two sham kindergartens here which do much to puzzle 
the uninformed concerning the real value of kindergarten-training, 
but notwithstanding the circumstance, as well as the dreadful finan- 
cial depression under which we have labored for the last few years, 
we have been able to keep a pretty uniform number of pupils, from 
fifteen to twenty, and I think, a prospect of increased numbers in 
the future.” 


Report of the First Meeting of the Western Kinder- 
garten Association. 








The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock A. M., Decem- 
ber 30th, at the German-American Seminary, Detroit, Mich. A 
very small number of kindergarteners had assembled ; on the other 
hand, a great number of communications and expressions of sym- 
pathy had been received, and the spacious music-room of the Aca- 
demy was well filled by mothers and teachers from the city of De- 
troit and vicinity. 

Mr. W. N. Hailmann opened the meeting with a statement of 
its objects and with an earnest appeal for energy and perseverance 
in the work. 

On account of the slim personal attendance on the part of kin- 
dergarteners, it was deemed best to set aside the formal organization 
of the convention, and Mr. Hailmann was requested to conduct 
the meetings. 

The first business in order was the reading of letters and other 
communications. Extracts from some of these will be found in an- 
other culumn, under the heading “Correspondences”, also a report 
of the progress of the work in San Francisco. A very interesting 
letter from Miss Marwedel of Berkeley, Cal., as well as a series of 
important propositions from the California Kindergarten Union will 
be published in the February number of the NEw Epucation. 

After this, Miss Eleanor Beebe, lately returned from a successful 
kindergarten experience at Denver, Col., reac a paper, entitled ‘““The 
Blind leading the Blind,” which is published elsewhere in this number. 

The second day was occupied with the reading of some more 
letters that had been received, and with an address from the pen of 
Prof. John Ogden, of Worthington, O., and other matter to be 
mentioned directly. Important work in the holiday institutes of his 
state had kept Mr. Ogden from being personally present; but his 
address, which was read by a friend, made a deep and, we trust, 
abiding impression. Its subject was “The Need of more true Kin- 
dergartens, or What shall we do with our Boys and Girls!” We 
hope to publish it in a future number of the New EpucaTion, as 
soon as Mr. Ogden’s consent is obtained. 

The reading of this address was followed by a discussion on 
the “Advisability of establishing public kindergartens in connection 
with the common schools.” Mr. Hailmann gave a succinct account 
of the arguments brought for and against public kindergartens by 
earnest friends of this cause, These he tested in the light of the 
experience furnished by St. Louis, Boston, and other cities, as well 
as by Austria, Geneva &c. His own personal views on this matter, 
he withheld for the present, in the hope of hearing the subject more 
fully discussed at the summer-meeting of the association. 

Similarly, the remaining subjects for discussion,—“Organic Con- 
nection of Home, Kindergarten, and School,” “Importance of Early 
Moral Training,” and “Common Sense in the Kindergarten” were 


A Provisional Platform, published elsewhere in this number, 
was then presented by the appropriate committee and adopted. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the Press of Detroit, which 
had done much by giving full accounts of the meetings to render 
them efficient for good, whereupon the meeting adjourned sine die, 

As a practical outcome of local value, we are pleased to state 
that a lady of influence has since the meeting offered her spacious li- 
brary for a kindergarten and has engaged to secure personally the 
requisite number of children; also that a number of mothers are 
taking the necessary steps to organize a mothers’ class. 


Provisional Platform of the Western Kindergarten 
Associaticn. 








Deeply conscious of the importance of the early training of 
children, we ask 

1. That all concerned in the work of education—parents, kin- 
dergarteners, and teachers—should be amply prepared for their duties; 

2. That they should be fitted to do their work on the basis of 
an ample acquaintance with the facts and laws of physiological and 
psychological growth. 

In addition, we hold 

3. That these facts and laws point clearly to the greater im- 
portance of habit over mere knowledge, and, consequently of train- 
ing over mere instruction and percept. 

4. That these facts and laws militate against all kinds of rou- 
tine and pedantry in educational work, as pernicious practices. 

We, therefore, consider it. our duty, each one of us in his or 
her circle, 

5. To seek ever more light for ourselves on these matters by an 
earnest, loving observation of children. 

6. To aid in diffusing the light we may rossess by personal 
agitation among teachers, by efforts to establish mothers’ classes 
and kindergartens of all descriptions, and by assisting the public- 
school authorities in their attempts to introduce kindergarten prin- 
ciples into the work of the school, and to make the public kinder- 
garten a feature of the system of common schools. 

7. We invite all kindergarteners, as well as all earnest friends 
of their principles and aims to join us as members of our association. 

8. All who wish to be members are requested to send their 
address to the provisional manager of the affairs of the association, 
W. N. Hailmann, 251 East Lafayette St., Detroit, Mich. 


The Kindergarten Occupations in the School. 
BY W. N. H. 


I. 

It is becoming ever more evident, both from the tone of the 
educational press and from the work of institutes, as well as from 
the work of the school itself, that the latter is hungry for the living 
and life-giving principles and methods of Froebel’s kindergarten. 
In St. Louis the first year of primary schools life is so largely in 
Froebel’s spirit, that the city feels justified in pointing with pride to 
her “public kindergartens”; in Milwaukee the gifts and occupations 
are used extensively throughout the primary grades; and many 
smaller cities and towns in different parts of the country have in 
their primary-school work adopted the kindergarten ways more or 
less amply. A number of normal schools furnish their pupils the 
means of obtaining , at least an insight into the character and use 
of Froebel’s gifts ; and, at its executive session during the Christmas 
holidays, the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association passed a_ resolution 
requesting the Normal Board of Regents to establish full kindergar- 
tens in connection with the four normal schools of the state, so that 
the young teachers of the state may have an opportunity to obtain 
full mastery of its ways and means. 

In consequence of these signs of the time, kindergarteners are 
frequently appealed to by teachers for information concerning the 
use of the occupations in the school ; we, too, have received scores 
of letters asking for similar information. To answer these singly 
would involve an expense in labor and time for which we are not 
prepared: hence we have concluded to embody our views and to 











remanded to the next meeting. 
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New EpucaTion. We do not propose to give exhaustive directions 
for the use of any occupation, much less of all; but we shall en- 
deavor to bring to the notice of teachers, in a connected series 
of suggestive hints, a number of typical gifts and occupations, in such 
a way that they will be enabled with the aid of any good manual to 
prepare and school themselves for the use of all. 

In writing these suggestions, we have placed ourselves on the 
basis of the school, aiming to show how admirably Froebel’s typical 
gifts are fitted to render the child familar with fundamental notions 
of position, direction, number, shape, size, color, relation and propor- 
tionality of parts &c.; and how profitably they may be used even in 
the school as it is, to render the children eminently self-active in the 
pursuit of knowledge and skill, and to lead them to right habits 
of thought and expression. We shall, of necessity, be compelled to 
keep clear of their specific and paramount importance to the kinder- 
garten as aids to the all-sided — physical and mental—development 
of the child in an atmosphere of joy, love, and unity. Our sugges- 
tions will not enable the teacher to be a kindergartener, any more 
than hygienic directions would enable her te be a physician; nor 
will she, by following our suggestions, make of her school a kinder- 
garten, although she will put 1t in the way of becoming one. 

One great reason why the kindergarten cause is making very 
slow progress in popular faver in some sections of the country, is 
the lack of respect for the gifts and occupations, which are looked 
upon by the uninformed as merely ingenious playthings to render 
the idle moments of children ‘less irksome to themselves and less an- 
noying to their elders, Now, it seems to us that nothing would be 
so efficient in securing the respect which these playthings so richly 
deserve, and which would without fail create a universal and im- 
perative demand for public kindergartens, than the judicious use of 
these occupations in the school as it is, for purposes of intellectual 
training. It would soon become evident that they do more to arouse 
and fill the mind, to fertilize and quicken thought, than books and a 
variety of teaching machines for specific purposes have done _here- 
tofore, The people, now so suspicious of this ‘““new-fangled impor- 
tation,” would gradually accede to its advocates that it is as efficient 
in aiding the child’s growth in other directions, and would become 
ever more eager to secure its whole influence, a// its blessings for the 
rising generations. 


(For the NEw EpucaTion. ) 


The Metric System. 


BY E. SEGUIN. 








THE Metric System (a) is the great legacy of the Eighteenth 
to the Nineteenth Century. It is the mésre par excellence, since it 
refers our most vulgar or infinitesimal measures to those of the dis- 
tant worlds through the typical measure of our planet, It is also 
the system of reckoning par excellence, since it treats all the quantities, 
either concrete, abstract, or hypothetic, separately or together, by 
the same systematic decimal operation. Therefore a teacher of 
great authority was enabled to say: “Le systeme métrique frangais, 
chaque fois que je l’expose & mes éléves, que je leur raconte l’histoire 
de sa découverte, je me sens prise d’une profonde émotion.” (Car- 
oline Progier’s correspondence.) ; 

(b) On another hand, how is it that one of her co-laborers 
could differ so much in her feelings on the same subject as to feel 
obliged to say : “Every time I have to write or to speak of the metric 
system, I feel my courage descend below the diaphragm, and 
would like to run away.” Why that contrast ?... . Because the con- 
fidence of the noble woman comes from her speaking to chi!dren— 
whose fontanel is not, or is imperfectly closed; and the diffidence 
of the ill-starred man from addressing an audience whose ossification 
Icaves nothing to be desired, nor any chance of development for 
new convolutions,—an anatomical contrast bearing inversely on the 
physiological issues of education. I put emphasis on this fact, be- 
cause it marks the point at which new ideas may yet be registered 
onthe gray matter, but after which any confirmed automatism of the 
mind can hardly ever be got rid of. 

(c) Happily, only two nations have kept themselves excom- 
municated from the metric league—unhappily ours is one of the 








two;—and that for no other reason but the negative one of not 
having made the study and practice of the metric system obligatory 
in their schools. Had it been otherwise, the judgment of John C. 
Dalton would hold good in England as it does in France, in this 
Republic as in the German Empire: “No one who has once em- 
ployed the metric system practically, could ever use any other.” 
Therefore, it is pernicious to put off its teaching and practice in 
our schools. 

But, besides, in all careers of human activity, the ignorance of 
this all but international quantitative language leaves us—as a nation 
—in ignorance of the scientific doings of other nations, and exposed 
to dulcamara compliments like the one Professor Charcot, of Paris, 
administered at Cork to the British Medical Association: “It is not 
your national idiom which debars me from becoming familiar with 
your great authors, it is your Gothic weights and measures.” 

(d) As for the mode of teaching “the International Metric 
System,” half an hour suffices to explain its ¢heory, and its mechanism 
demands only a few lessons, instead of a year wasted in overcoming 
the duodecimal incongruities ; but its Aadi¢ will depend on making 
everything metric about the child, as I have suggested to do for the 
school-furniture, etc. Thus surrounded, he will have insensibly in- 
culcated unto himself the prototype of mathematical proportions 
and of natural beauties, 

When a nascent avocation commands the early use of instru- 
ments which give more reach and precision to the operations of the 
senses, the child masters them easier by metric than by other calcu- 
lations; besides the rapidity and clearness of the results. As for 
those who aim at the development of the higher senses to perceive 
and to execute, let them not ignore that a meter of some sort—and 
we have only one worth naming—must be the constant ideal in the 
life-long training of a Prometheus. 

(e) On these different scores, the metric system must not be 
dismissed as are futile acquirements, at the very time it might become 
the leader of calculus and the regulator of human creations. On 
the contrary, let it occupy a large place in education ; firstly, as “the 
system of reckoning which nobody will relinquish who once used it” 
(Dalton); and “the ignorance of which brings with it its own scorn” 
(Charcot). Secondly, and forever, as the ideal measure upon which 
everything dreamed of by the mind, or to be made by the hand, 
ought to find its pre-ordained proportions. For, conversely, it is 
because the present type-measure is not yet universally accepted and 
the old ones forgotten, that we make barbarous fastiches, instead of 
original work. 

(f) To hasten the end of this confusion, the teachers ought 
to devote more time to the metric matters. These matters require 
to be taught to the senses and to the mind. First to the perceptive 
senses, by the multiplicity and unavoidableness uf the metric type 
present everywhere; secondly, to the executive senses, by soliciting 
from the pupil frequent realizations of the metric proportions during 
his exercises and manual or visual operations ; thirdly, by calling the 
mind to form frequent judgments as to the dimensions and weights 
of objects near, distant, or out of reach and sight ; that is, present 
only to the mind. 

This form of training is not the intuitive method—so much 
talked of now ;—it is not the deductive, either ; it is the physiological 
method, which calls into exercise alternately, then concurrently, the 
centripetal and centrifugal nerves, and controls their action at their 
static and dynamic: point of concurrence, execution. 

(g) Now it is plain why I could not go ahead with the 
teaching of dimensions without having settled their criterion on a 
solid basis, the meter. The same remark obtains for the study of the 
proportions, which are relative dimensions; for the direction of the 
lines, which is relative to the proportions of the general plan; and 
for the generation and intersection of the lines, which solder the de- 
tails into unity. By this light I can say: In order to give precision 
to these notions, it is desirable to teach them not all at once, but in 
their natural order. For instance, not to let children make figures 
composed of several marks, sticks, or straws, until they have become 
sharp observers and accurate executors of simple metric dimensions ; 





having constantly in view—must I repeat it ?—the prototype of all 
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dimensions, proportions, etc. I cannot enter into more details with- 
out making a treatise, and this is only a survey.—Besides, these mat- 
ters will be viewed again from another stand-point. 

(h) Viewing it now historically, to see the meter absorbing in 
the unity of its system all the yards ‘and ells and cubits, acres, 
bushels, and pounds, with their fanciful divisions and mad discrepan- 
cies, helps us to understand that above all the levers man possesses 
(hydraulics, steam, electricity, etc.) the greatest is his inner power of 
creating a law out of the chaos of facts. We now comprehend what 
we only wondered at when, younger, we were told that Pythagoras 
had sacrificed a hundred oxen to the gods who had inspired him 
with the discovery of the solution of the problem of the hypothenuse. 

But how much more worthy of sacrifices is the invention of a 
system which will soon make all the computations figured and talked 
of on earth equally comprehensible to its inhabitants. 


Here we leave the métre, but it does not leave us. Mathe- 
matics have been pervaded by it; so that the little we propose to 
say of their teaching will come in this place as a corollary. 


(i) Numeration, being essentially objective, was at first learned 
with mummi, calculi, castanee, nuces, now with cherries, berries, 
small eatables, or playthings, and with the numeral frames, from that 
of the Chinese to that of the Yankee. It should have as many 
characters as it has objects, but for the conventionality of grouping 
the figures in ¢heories of unities, of multiples, and of fractions. 

The Roman numeration, yet in use, has seven characters and a 
decimal ¢heory. The metro-decimal system has an equal number of 
characters and of units in its theories, and applies readily to any- 
thing ponderable, measurable, and numerable. The duodecimal 
system numerates by dozens and calculates by tens, a cacometry 
which could be expunged—but is not—by the addition of two new 
characters. This complement would satisfy the eye—which has so 
much to do in numeration, as well as the mind—which has so much 
to do with calculation. 


(j). To calculate is not, however, a high operation of the mind. 
We know it, because some idiots have surpassed Academicians at 
calculating. One can say, the savant calculates in view of solving 
important problems, and the idiot for no purpose, or for a low one. 
Granted,——but the difference in their aim does not make any difference 
in the calculating processes of the two; and the idiot has dem- 
onstrated by his own success, and to the dismay of the savant, that 
counting is not thinking. 


But if it is not this, what is it? It is a complex of psycho- 
physiological operations, whose series, extremely important to an- 
alyze here, runs thus: Numeration is apprehended by the senses, 
calculation is comprehended by the mind, while counting is entrusted 
to automatism. ‘The first operation is one of sensory attention, the 
second of mental tension whose continuity would be unbearable, 
the third a machine work. By the first, the accepted theory of 
numeration, be it tertial, septimal, decimal, or duodecimal, etc., is 
founded on the capacity of perceiving so many units as one unit; 
by the second, the combinations of units included in the adopted 
theory, as 3 and 3, 4 and 2, 5 and 1, to form the ¢heory of six, are 
rationally ascertained to be all equivalents of six; and these known 
equivalents are casts, like stereotypes, to be used in the third opera- 
tion as blocks,—as later, the casts of the multiplication table. 

Let these elements of the calculus be distinctly taught, as they 
distinctly emerge from each other, though by different sources: a 
cogent numeration at the base, and correct dies of the pnmary cal 
culi, put at the disposition of automatism, which will distribute them 
without fatigue, the mind surveying the results. 

These are the three distinct operations of counting. They have 
to be éaugh? as distinctly as they are practiced, otherwise the calcu- 
lator, skillful or not, will either become an automaton, or—if he tries 
to bring intelligence into his operations—break the machine by mix- 
ing the wheels with the springs, and become insane, as is proved by 
a heavy percentage of calculators, from Blaise Pascal down to many 
tyros of polytechnic and technological schools. 

(k) Natural geometry (taking the word in its limited sense of 


From their earliest days, children are sensible to plastic har. 
monies, avoid rough surfaces, hurting angles, as by instinct, by exper. 
ience ; and soon differentiate the two primary gifts of Froebel; not 
so soon the third, which is distinctively a gift of his helpers. They 
recognize an horizontal—as a straw floating on the surface of water, 
from a perpendicular—as the leaden thread which intersects the 
straw. On indications as this, given ordinarily by the children 
themselves, may be commenced their course of experimental geom. 
etry. To build up a body of such knowledge, they have unto them. 
selves the human genius, in waiting for peripheric incitation and 
material. 

Take away these two motors—will the beaver build dikes when 
he is deprived of true lumber and boarded in a zoological palace? 
He will, by spells, gnaw some billets, like a stupid rodent.—Will not 
the bee cease to make honey when the mildness of the climate, and 
the continuous abundance of provisions do not incite her to build 
her stores and nurseries, marvels of natural geometry ? It will spatter 
an amorphous, filthy treacle. 

That is precisely what happens to our children going to school 
loaded with armfuls of books. Instead of which, put within their 
reach, with a hint and an insensible direction, levels, levers, pulleys, 
squares, compasses of various sorts, concrete numbers, weights, and 
measures, timers, particularly metronomes, to co-ordinate their 
voices and movements, and hour- giasses and alarums to awaken two 
senses at once to the importance of time’s precision ; and children 
will be as busy as bees and as tenacious as beavers at the task of 
taking possession, by their industry, of their share of the world. 

Those instruments are the primaries of the primary school, as 
recommended by Condorcet, Talleyrand, Laplace, Lavoisier, Fout- 
croy, Bertholet, Monge, in their Reports for the best plans of a 
national school. These plans were set aside by narrow reaction- 
aries, they have to be set up again in the school where the people 
will learn to conquer or to keep independence through skilled labor: 
an attainment possible only through the knowledge of forms in 
space, which gives the power of creating intelligent forms in the 
brute world; “mens agitat moles.” 


It is on these natural bases that Lagéut and Dalséme have 
founded their series of practical studies of forms in space, from 
which the kindergarten has borrowed so much, and the primary 
school so little: the only exceptions which came of late to my per- 
sonal knowledge being from the Unions Scolaires of France, from 
the Ligue de 1’ Enseignement in Belgium, and from the Method of 
Drawing of Ottin, of Paris. 

However, the natural geometry considered as these notable 
teachers have done, derives the precepts from the experiment, in- 
stead of giving the precept as an 2 priori before experiment. The 
physiological training displaces farther the lesson, by carrying the 
operation into the child; a method of education easy te compare 
with the two former. (a) By the classical teaching, the principle 
is enunciated, imposed like a dogma (see Legendre) and the sequels 
or demonstrations have to follow; even facts are mutilated to fit that 
Procrustean bed. (4) By the olject-teaching, facts are the field of 
study, and the doctrine crops out of their mass.—But sometimes 
that mass is made up by a prejudiced or perfidious hand; then? 
(c) By the physiological method, the training proceeds from the in- 
side. The child is neither ordered to believe or to act in accord- 
ance to an @ priori; nor let loose in the domains of objective exper- 
imentation ; but he, himself, is, and his functions are, separating the 
constant subjective of the training ; all preconceptions and all object- 
ives notwithstanding. 


Thus, when we spoke of teaching the meter, for instance, we 
did not mean teaching the metric system for itself, but as the instru- 
ment par excellence with which we mean to elevate the nervous func- 
tions of two senses to the highest order of their attainable capacities. 
In this view, we held the type measure before the mind to judge and 
conceive, for the hand to perceive and to execute according to this 
type, everything useful and beautiful. 

We wanted from the material meter its ideal: we found it a 
graduated stick, and showed how to make it a living meter,—that is 





study of form in space) is the object of a desire which generally pre- 
cedes the artificial curiosity for the meaning of letters. 





as good an illustration as any, of the power of physiological training. 
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